MEETS   SIR   JOHN   SIMON                     33!
Mr. John Simon, a young Oxonian of exceptional brilliance.
At this time there occurred the great tragedy of Simon's life.
At the outset of their joint adventure upon a career of which
the promise of brilliant success seemed almost certain, his
young wife died, and left her husband overwhelmed with
grief and uncertain how to direct the course of his life. Sir
Edward Carson, who had been recalled from his summer
holiday to prepare the presentation of the British case in the
Alaska dispute, heard of his young cc devil's" sorrow.
Carson wrote at once to him, advising him truly that the
only possible assistance for a heart full of grief was the pre-
occupation of unceasing work, and asked him to spend the
rest of the summer staying at Cowes in a country house
which he had rented, and preparing the Alaska boundary
case.
It was, indeed, a weary pilgrimage upon which these two
great lawyers embarked. When Carson first saw the high
piles of documents in the case, which nearly filled the library
in his new house in Eaton Place, he almost burst into tears ;
it is impossible in a short space to give an impression of the
complexity of this dispute, but the main contentions on each
side can perhaps be briefly stated.
The controversy between the two Powers concerned a
narrow strip of land, mountainous, irregular in outline, in-
dented and cut by deep tidal inlets, and running from Mount
St. Elias in the north to the Portland Channel in the south,
over four degrees of latitude on the North Pacific coast con-
tiguous to Canadian territory. Opposite this line of coast is
an archipelago of islands ; narrow waters, of a width vary-
ing from a few hundred yards to thirteen miles, separate the
islands from the mainland and from each other. There were
two main matters in dispute : the width of the strip of land
along the coast which the Americans had a right to take
from their Russian title, and the ownership of the Portland
Channel and certain neighbouring islands at the extreme
south of the disputed territory. The first question was by far
the most important. The country had not been accurately
surveyed at the time of the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825,
which was signed far away by diplomats in St. Petersburg.